EARLY  XIX-CENTURY   SURGERY

Of slightly later date than Dupuytren was ALFRED ARMANB
Louis MARIE VELPEAU (1795-1867), the son of a blacksmith, who
became Professor of Clinical Surgery in the Paris Faculty, and
who wrote a comprehensive work on operative surgery.1

Antecedents of the Antiseptic System
It is difficult to do full justice to the achievement of Lister.
Fortunately the facts of his life and work are already so well
known that the events which led to his discovery need only be
briefly outlined,
We have already described the dangers of surgery before the
coming of Lister, and we have recalled some of the giants of
surgery who faced heavy odds. There had indeed been some
groping towards the antiseptic principle before Lister's day, just
as there were glimmerings of a "circulation" idea before the
advent of Harvey. Even the name " antiseptic '* had been used
if not actually coined by Sir John Pringle in the eighteenth century.
The story really begins another century earlier with Leeuwen-
hoek and his " little animals/' to which we have already referred
(p. 189). He and Kircher were really the first bacteriologists,
though they could not explain what they saw through their
primitive microscopes. About the same time, FRANCESCO REDI
(1626-98), the Italian poet and parasitologist, was making im-
portant observations.2 The fruit of his observations is contained
in his book of Osservazioni intorno agli animali viventi che si trovano negli
animali viventi (Observations on living animals which are to be
found within other living animals) (1684), the pioneer work on
animal parasites. In the course of his researches he noted that
maggots do not appear spontaneously in putrefying material, and
that if meat is left covered to keep out the flies no maggots are
seen. From this crude experiment, which no one had thought
of trying before, Redi agreed that the widely held doctrine of
"spontaneous generation" was incorrect. life alone produces
life, he said. Everything must have a parent. Omne vivum ex ovo.
A century later, the argument was transferred from maggots
to microbes by another Italian, LAZARO SPALLANZANI (1729-99).
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